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SCHOOL DISTRICTS IS APPENDED. <NH) 
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INTRODUCTION AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Background and Purpose 

Public Act 523, An Act Concerning State Aid for Disadvantaged 
Children , was enacted as law in the State of Connecticut by the 
1965 General Assembly. The purpose of the legislation was to assist 
school districts in extending educational opportunities to children 
and youth who are socially, economically, or environmentally dis- 
advantaged. The State Department of Education was charged with 
the a dmin istration of the Act and was given the responsibility of 
assisting towns^pian and develop programs specifically designed 
to overcome the learning disabilities of deprived children and 
youth. 

Grant entitlements to Connecticut towns were determined in 
relation to: (l) the number of f amili es in each town receiving 

$4000 or less per year, and (2) the number of children in each 
town receiving aid through State welfare programs (ADC). Grant 
entitlements to Connecticut towns were made for a two-year 
period with program application and reapplication being made 
yearly. To insure that constant analysis is made of the effective- 
ness of programs under this Act, each town lias developed an 
evaluation procedure which is supplied to the State each year. 
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This report is a summary of the evaluations made by Connecticut 
school districts for the programs implemented and operated during 
fiscal year 1966 under the provisions of P.A. 523* A format 
for reporting project evaluation for xiscal year 1966 has been 
included in this report as Attachment A, 



Development of Projects 

In determining the nature of a P.A. 523 project, school 
district personnel were directed to make an analysis of the needs 
of the town’s moat severely deprived pupils. Based on this 'heeds 
analysis" a program emphasis and specific objectives for deprived 
children and youth were developed. The third phase involved the 
decision of choosing the most appropriate educational activities, 
services, or arrangements to achieve the objectives of the proposed 
program. Following these steps, a plan of evaluation was developed 
by each school district which would give their personnel indica- 
tions as to the degree to which they were improving the educational 
development of the deprived children and youth in their community. 

School districts were given the flexibility of modifying 
components or changing programs when examination indicated limited 
or little success in terms of the children and youth being served. 
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Relationship to Title I of P.L* 39-10 

It seems worthwhile to point out that Connecticut has taken 
a leadership position in the nation in providing increased educa- 
tional opportunities for children and youth deprived by environ- 
mental circumstances. As companion legislation to Title I..,Qf. 

the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-10), the provisions 
of An Act Concerning State Aid for Disadvantaged Children (P.A. 523) 

have provided the following opportunities: 



1. The opportunity to serve a greater number of children and 
yout h in need of compensatory education beyond the level 

of that which can be expected by local school district efforts. 
Approximately 75,000 children and youth are being helped by 
the two Acts. Thirty-six projects were jointly funded by 
the two Acts in the first year. 

2. The opportunity to develop significant education al programs 
in communities with large numbers of families in the 
$2000 to $4000 income range. 

3. The opportunity to develop significant educational progr ams 
in small towns for deprived children and youth. Title X of 
P.L. 89-10 did not provide grant entitlements for eleven 
small towns of Connecticut. 

4. The opportunity to provide needed programs for deprived 
children and youth not living in the most severely depressed 
school attendance areas of a community. 

With this massive attack by the State of Connecticut to improve 
the educational opportunities of the less fortunate, the dream of 
equal educational opportunities for all Connecticut children has 
been brought closer to realization. 
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Town Classifications 



Classifications A to E have been used in this report to 
designate town categories varying from urban cities to small 
rural towns. The system is based on "Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas" established by Federal agencies. Specific 
designations follow and are based on the I960 population statistics 
prepared by the United States Census Bureau. 



Town Classification A : 
Town Classification B : 
Town Classification C - 

Town Classification D. 

mmmmmmm mm— — i — mm 



The largest core cities. 

Secondary cities of 50,000 or more* 

Rural or urban towns under 50,000 within 
core city areas. 

Rural or urban towns outside the core 
city areas with populations between 
2,500 and 49,999* 



Town Classification B : Rural towns outside the core city areas 

with populations below 2,500. 



Statistical Information 

H i i ■ " >■ ■■ — < 

Table 1 contains a comprehensive analysis of the P.A. 523 
program statistics for fiscal year 1966. The data show that a 
total of 51,741 children were served in 133 projects conducted by 
the local school districts of Connecticut. All 169 towns in the 



^Bureau of the Budget. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas . 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964* 54 P* 
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State of Connecticut had entitlements tc support P.A. 523 projects, 
and of this number, a total of 112 Connecticut towns initiated 
projects during fiscal year 1966. 

The total expenditure (funds spent or obligated) for P.A. 523 
programs for the period of July 1, 1965 to August 31, 1966 was 
$3,447,381. 

Eleven (H) of the largest towns (SMSA Classification A) 
carried out 33 projects which served 42,416 children and youth with 
a total expenditure of $2,428,514* 

Two (2) secondary towns with populations of 50,000 or more 
(SMSA Classification B) carried out 2 projects which served 455 
children and youth with a total expenditure of $26,507. A total of 
46 towns with populations under 50,000 and located within core 
city areas (SMSA Classification C) carried out 54 projects which 
served 4963 children and youth with a total expenditure of $504,429* 

A total of 34 towns outside the core city areas with popula- 
tions between 2,500 and 49,999 (SMSA Classification D) carried out 
37 projects which served 3,559 children and youth with a total 
expenditure of $464,018. 

A total of 19 towns outside the core city areas with popula- 
tions under 2,500 carried out 7 projects which served 348 children 
and youth with a total expenditure of $23,913* 



* 
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TABLE 1 



P.A. 523 STATISTICAL INFORMATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1966 



Town 

Classi- 

fication 


No. of Towns 
in State in 
This Classi- 
fication 


No. of Towns 
With P.A. 

523 Entitle- 
ments 


No. of 
Towns 
With 
Approved 

P.A. 523 

Projects 


No. of 
Projects 
Imple- 
mented 


Funds 

Actu- 

ally 

Com- 

mitted* 


Undupli- 
cated 
Count of 
Children 
Served 


A 


11 


11 


11 


33 


2,428,514 


42,416 


B 


2 


2 


2 


2 


26,507 


455 


C 


69 


69 


46 


54 


504,429 


4,963 


D 


50 


50 


34 


37 


464,018 


3,559 


E 


37 


37 


19 


7 


23,913 


348 



I69 112 133 3,447,381 51,741 




Committed as of August 31, 1966. 
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Grade Levels Served 

Each town or regional school district was given the choice of 
working with the age group of their choice# Table 2 below shows 
the grade levels of project youth served by P.A. 523 programs in 
fiscal year 1966, 



TABLE 2 

GRADE LEVELS SERVED BT P.A. 523 PROJECTS 



Grade Level 


Percentage of All 
Programs Conducted 


Preschool and kindergarten 


12^ 


Grades 1-3 


29$ 


Grades 4-6 


31$ 


Grades 7-9 


20$ 


Grades 10-12 


7$ 


Other classification 


3$ 



IOC# 



* 
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Duration of Project Services 

Duration of project services to youth varied. Some town 
school personnel began operation during the summer of 1965. 
Others established projects for the total school year. School 
personnel reported the following data about duration of projects 
initiated during the first year - 



TABLE 3 



DURATION OF PROJECTS AND HOURS OF SERVICES WEEKLY 



Length of Program 
Services 


Median Hours of 
Services Weekly 


Percentage of All 
Projects 


Total school year 


4 hrs/wkly 


hP% 


1/2 to 3/4 school year 


3 hrs/wkly 


25% 


7 wks to l/2 school 
year 


3 hrs/wkly 


13 % 


3 wks to 6 ^ks 


15 hrs/wkly 


18 % 


projects for which data was not provided 1$ 


IOC# 





■he* 
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PART II 

ANALYSIS OF PROJECT EFFECTIVENESS 
Prevalent Project Objectives 

In the development of P.A. 523 projects, personnel of local 
school districts determined objectives of projects based on the 
needs of the youth to be served. Table 4 below shows the cate- 
gories of the major objectives that were stated by school district 
personnel in the project designs. ' 



TABLE 4 

CATEGORIES OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES FOR P.A. 523 PROJECTS 



Categories of objectives _ 


Percentage of all 
objectives 


Reading, language arts, oral language, 
improvement 


32* 


Basic subject skill improvement 


20* 


Improvement in attitude toward school and 
school adjustment 


17* 


Increase self esteem 


6* 


Preparation for school entry 


6* 


Mathematics improvement 


5* 


Increase holding power of school 




All other objectives 


10* 




100* 




• r.fn- «rrt| 
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Major Project Activities 



Major program activities are the educational interventions 
developed by local school districts to bring about the changes 
proposed by their objectives for deprived children and youth. 

Some activities were directly related to the objectives stated 
for a program such as; giving reading help for the objective of 
improving reading skill. Other activities were indirectly related 
to the stated objectives such as taking youth on cultural trips 
or counseling youth in an effort to improve reading skills. 
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Table 5 below indicates the major project activities, 
services, or arrangements and corresponding percentages of all 
activities conducted in P.A. 523 projects for fiscal year 1966. 



TABLE 5 

MAJOR P.A. 523 PROJECT ACTIVITIES, SERVICES, CR ARRANGEMENTS 



Activity, Service, or Arrangement 



Percentage of All 
Activities 



Reading, language arts, and speech therapy 
Basic subject study or tutoring 
Ancillary or clinic team services 

Purchases in preparation for later services to youth 
Teacher aide or volunteer services 

Major diagnostic services (health checkups and analyses 
of learning difficulties) 

Preschool and kindergarten activities, reading readiness 

Major emphasis of cultural trips 

Creative arts and physical activities 

Teacher workshops or preparation of materials for 
later services to youth 

Reduction of class size 

Remedial mathematics 

Health Services 

Rentals, renovations, or portable unit 
Library services 

All other activities (job, recreational, transpor- 
t at ion, etc. ) _ 



23 # 

13# 

11 # 

8 # 

7# 

7# 

6 # 

3# 

3# 

3# 

3# 

3# 

3# 

3# 

2# 

2# 

100 # 
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Summary 1 . 



Summary 2. 



Summary 3 * 



Representative Pro.leot Descriptions 



The project summaries that follow represent the breadth of 
523 projects conducted by local school districts during 
first year. 



Three class-type and three clinic type situations were provided 
in one school where elementary children were removed from their 
regular classrooms for approximately one hour daily to work with 
a reading teacher and an aide. Fifty-six children benefited 
from these services for the entire school year • During after 
school hours, an additional 139 sixth grade youth worked on 
study skills, outlining techniques, a unit on newspaper and 
reading aid. Twenty-eight after school sessions were held 
staffed bjf classroom teachers, a guidance-reading specialist, 
and aides. 



Renovation of roams in two high schools used as laboratories 
for the improvement of reading and arithmetic provided facil- 
ities for work with 167 tenth grade youth. The rooms were 
extensively equipped with devices and models to assist youth 
improve in these skills. A counselor, reading teacher, math 
teacher, psychological e x a m i n er, and social worker staffed 
the labs for a 17 week period in the first year of operation. 
Impressive gains in reading and arithmetic test results were 
found in beginning and end of service testing. 

Beginning formal schooling has been made a lot easier for 330 
four and five year olds who have attended morning or after- 
noon pre primary sessions in twelve centers servicing 9 school 
attendance areas. Twelve teachers, twelve neighborhood aides, 
and one each nurse, psychological examiner, and social worker 
provided typical pre school activities that included diagnostic 
testing, health checkups, two and one— half hour classroom center 
activities, and trips into the community. After one full year 
of operation, the town proposes even closer work with the 
parents of the community. Their involvement was considered 
crucial for program success. 
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Summary A, 



Riimmary 5, 



Summary 6, 



One core city's first effort under the newly passed State Act 
was a six-week creative arts sunnier offering f°r J^5 “iddl« 
school youth. In a five-hour daily session, 3 art teachers, 

3 music teachers, 1 drama teacher and 2 aides ga^J^ssona 
on stringed instruments, got the oh ^®*\ 

dancing and dance exercises, had youth aot °cti- 

plays and perfect the art of monologue, and offered art acti 
vities in a variety of media. Dimensional art work provided 
Immediate success. Three newspapers and one magazine article 
heralded the accomplishments of this endeavor. 

Anecdotal reports replaced report card grades in an effort 
to help 44 ninth and tenth grade youth do better ^ sch< *ol. 
Classroom teachers and a counselor designed and ofr ®^® cl 
individualized programs of English, math, science, 
social studies during the school day for 
year. For example, a math class of boys * 

loans and interest went to a local garage and .8** 
car. The teacher guided them in figuring all ^f^nat 
installment costs. Directing subject matter to ^ tor ® 
such as this helped contribute to the remarkable record or 
only two dropouts from the 44 pupils enrolled. 

An experiment in one town set out to determine 
merits of teaching three different programs to fourth 
fifth graders. Twelve Group I youth were *5® 00 ”®^ f T h 
ceiving the typical curriculum of other fourth and 
graders in the town. Twelve children in Group IX 1^"* % 

pated in typical classrooms (no more than two per classro ), 
and received aid only indirectly through the teacher, in 
Group III, twelve children from one school (no more than 
per classroom) received some out~of ~t he- classroom p 

total group. The twelve participants of ^ r0 ^P ^7 rnilv 

placed together in a segregated classroom and ^ver 

with the one teacher. A standardized achievement 
a sixrmonth period showed no very major changes in averag 
grade equivalent status for any of the groups. Teacher 
ratings of social and emotional adjustment, academic, ana 
physical status indicated that the segregated class 
greatest gains of the throe exporimental groups. 




r 
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Sumnary 7. Heading lab materials were used in primaryeducational clinics 
; located in four town elementary schools. Each clinic was 

staffed with a teacher and an aide. A social worker and 
psychological examiner were shared by the clinics. Eighty- 
six children from grades 1 through 3 received 22 weeks of 
out— of —the— classroom service. An initial teacher and aide 
orientation session aided by outside consultants was con- 
sidered instrumental in the progress reported. 



Sunmary £. A six-week summer experience for nine youth of high school. 

age centered about work situations obtained for the youth in 
the neighborhood. Each was tested. Trips were taken to 
industrial places for the purpose of determining types of work 
carried on. Observations from trips taken formed the basis 
of counseling sessions carried on before and during the 
period of work experience. One mark of success was the fact 
that all but one of the youth returned to classes in September. 
The one who did not return had moved out of the town area. 



Summary 9 . One project operating for the entire school year had seven 
components. Two of these components brought about some 
unusual results. Pre-kindergarten classes were set up in 
a country school and a state housing authority building 
staffed by teachers and aides from the community. Not only 
was the experience considered beneficial for the children, 
but the aides proved to be the best community public relations 
persons the school had had. In another component, exceptional 
attendance and high interest resulted in an after school and 
Saturday morning program. Eighty-six primary children viewed 
fairy tale f ilms trips with sound track and movies followed 
by Saturday morning trips. 



Summary IQ . The PTA in one town increased nine times in size over the 

previous year. A project that beefed up the facilities, staff, 
and equipment in one school was credited with the increased 
interest shown by parents. The old building was fixed up, 
two portable classrooms were added for pre-K classes, a large 
number of aides were employed to work with teachers in a 
school of 362 elementary pupils. A large number of trips 
were taken, and fourth graders spent five days in the spring 
in a camp setting. A psychologist worked with teachers, 
aides, and children to promote mental health. 



S ummar y IX. Three rural towns pooled their resources to support a cooper- 
ative project with programs for the elementary schools and 
the high school serving the 3-town region. Since youth were 
spread far and wide, it was decided that a first phase would 
more thoroughly assess the handicaps of 62 elementary school 
children. Results of Phase I were to determine services to be 
given in Phase XI, and a proposed final phase would establish 
a clinic which would continually assess and service needs of 
the children referred. The high school component was a work 
experience program for 20 high school youth. In the first 
year, a teacher was recruited and the community canvassed 
for job positions. 



Summary 12 . Six towns benefited from a cooperative educational services 

center. A staff including a director, psychologist, learning- 
reading consultants, social worker, speech and hearing thera- 
pist and consultant psychiatrist worked principally to establish 
a working relationship with the school personnel of the six 
towns during the first year of operation. Starting late in the 
school year, the project services were administered to 43 
school yeuth which culminated in suggested individual programs 
of preventative and corrective action. A summer phase of the 
project worked with 0E0 Headstart youth supplying speech and 
hearing evaluation, and evaluation predictive of readiness 
tc begin a formal school program. Two publications have been 
prepared by the staff. One described the procedures to be 
used in working with children in the project and the second 
was a manual on reading, learning, and teacher effectiveness. 

It is the feeling of the staff that these publications can 
serve a useful purpose in helping teachers work with the 
children. 
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Project Evaluation Designs 

An analysis of P.A. 523 projects was made to determine 
the level of evaluation designs used for each project. Table 6 
below gives the percentage of occurrences of the levels of 
designs reported. 



TABLE 6 



ANALYSIS OP P.A. 523 PROJECTS BY LEVEL OF DESIGN 



Design Levels 


Percentage of all 
Designs Reported 







1. Two group experimental design using the 

project group and a conveniently avail- 
able non-project group as the control. 3# 

2. One group design using pretest and 
posttest scores on the project group 
to compare observed performance with 

local, State or national groups. 44# 

3. One group design using test data on the 
project group to compare observed per- 
formance with expected performance based 
upon data for past years in the project 

school. 1# 

4. One group design using test data on the 

project group but no comparison data. 2"/# 

5. Subjective appraisals by project personnel. 25# 



100# 
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Project Measuring Instruments 

Local school district personnel determined the measuring 
instruments to be used in the evaluation of their F.A, 523 
projects. Table 7 has been prepared to show the incidence of 
principal instrument use in the evaluation of objectives of 
programs directly related to changes expected of deprived children 
and youth. Any instrument which was important in providing 
specific evaluation findings was considered a principal instrument. 



TABLE 7 



MEASURING INSTRUMENT CHOICE 



Instrument 



Incidence Reported 



School records of promotion, attendance, 
dropout, subject grades, and number counts 

Standardized achievement tests 
Teacher ratings 

Subjective judgment of an evaluator 

Commercial tests without norms 

Teacher-made or project staff designed tests 

Projective techniques 

Parent ratings 

Student ratings 

Anecdotal records 

Standardized intelligence tests 

Standardized reading inventories 



64 

56 

37 

37 

18 

13 

9 

8 

8 

7 

4 

2 



Results of Standardized Tests 

4 mhtiantm\ mam 



Standardized test results were reported in the evaluations 
of forty-eight (48) projects. Test results were divided into 
groupings by grade levels and test sections. One hundred and 
twenty-two (122) groupings resulted from which seventy-six (76) 
were chosen on the basis of providing adequate group data. 

Table 8 has been prepared to show the standardized test 
results grouped for preschool, elementary grade language achieve- 
ment, high school language achievement, and arithmetic achievement 
for project children and youth. 



TABLE 8 

RESULTS OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 



— — - — 1 
Town 
Classif . 
and Proj. 
Designa- 
tion 


Grade 

Level 

Tested 


j 

No. of 
Pupils 
Tested 


Elapsed 

Time 

Between 

Test 

Adm. 


Name of Test, Form 


Gain 

Normally 
Expected 
For All 
Children 


Interpreted Test 
Gain and Subject 
Area 


Preschool 


. Achieve 


merit 










A-l 


PRESCH 


18 


9 mos. 


Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale 


9 mos. 


8 mos. (mental 
development) 


C-17 


PRESCH 


23 


8 mo3. 


Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test 


8 mos. 


9 mos. median 
(I i .Score) 


C-17 


PRESCH 


22 


8 mos. 


Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test 


8 mos. 


15 mos. median 
■sain (IQ Score) 


D-6 


PRESCH 


35 


7 mo3. 


ABC Inventory 


7 mos. 


10 mos. (school 
readiness) 




f * 
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Elementary Grades Language Achievement 



Town 

Classif. Elapsed 

and Proj. Grade No. of Time 
Desig- Level Pupils Between 

nation Tested Tested Test Adm. Name of Test, Form 



A-3 



A-3 



A-3 



A-3 



A-3 



A-5 



A-5 



A-5 



A-5 



Gain 
Normally 

Expected Interpreted Test 
For All Gain and Subject 
Children Area 



65 8 nos. 



8 mos. 



8 mos. 



8 mos. 



8 mos. 



6 mos. 



49 6 mos. 



49 6 mos. 



49 6 mos. 



A— 8 



2-3 



11 10 mos. 



Standardized Oral Read- 8 mos. 
ing Paragraphs 

Standardized Oral Read- 8 mos. 
ing Paragraphs 

Standardized Oral Read- 8 mos. 
ing Paragraphs 

Standardized Oral Read- 8 mos. 
ing Paragraphs 

Standardized Oral Read- 8 mos. 
ing Paragraphs 

Metropolitan Achievement 6 mos. 
Tests (Control group 
comparative data were 
available) 

Metropolitan Achievement 6 mos. 
Tests (Control group 
comparative data were 
available) 

Metropolitan Achievement 6 mos. 
Tests (Control group 
comparative data were 
available) 

Metropolitan Achievement 6 mow. 
Tests (Control group 
comparative data were 
available) 

Gilmore Oral Reading 10 mos. 
Test, A 



.5 gr. level 
(paragraph 
reading) 

1.0 gr. level 
(paragraph 

reading) 

1.3 gr. level 
(paragraph 

reading) 

1.4 gr. level 
(paragraph 

reading) 

1.0 gr. level 
(paragraph 

reading) 

1.1 yrs (word 
knowledge) 



.8 yr (word 
discrimination) 



1 yr. (reading) 



1 yr. (spelling) 



1.8 yr (accura- 
cy) 



tt.t ementarv Grades Language Achievement ( cont . ) 
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Town 
Glaasif . 
and Proj. 
Desig- 
nation 


Grade No . of 
Level Pupils 
Tested Tested 


Elapsed 
Time 
Between 
Test Adm. 


Name of Test, Form 


Gain 

Normally- 

Expected Interpreted Test 
For All Gain and Subject 
Children Area 


A-8 


2-3 


U 


10 mos. 


Gilmore Oral Beading 
Test, A 


10 mos. 


1.3 yr (com- 
prehension) 


A-8 


4-6 


20 


10 mos. 


Gilmore Oral Reading 
Test 


10 mos. 


1 yr. (accuracy) 


A-8 


4—6 


20 


10 mos. 


Gilmore Oral Reading 
Test 


10 mos. 


1.6 yr (com- 
prehension) 


A-9 


3-5 


45 


3 mos. 


Durrell-Sullivan Read 
ing Achievement Test 


- 3 mos. 


1 month 


A-10 


6 


123 


8 mos. 


Gates Reading Survey- 
Mi, M2 


8 mos. 


1.4 years 


B-l 


3 


62 


8 mos • 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, 3,4,1 


.8 yr 


1.1 yrs. (vocab- 
ulary) 


B-l 


3 


62 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, 3,4,1 


.8 yr 


1.2 yrs. (read- 
ing) 


B-l 


4 


56 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, 3,4,1 


.8 yr 


1.8 yrs. (vocab- 
ulary) 


B-l 


4 


56 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, 3,4,1 


.8 yr 


.8 yr (reading) 


B-l 


5 


49 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, 3,4,1 


.8 yr 


1.0 yr (vocabu- 
lary) 


B-l 


5 


49 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, 3,4,1 


.8 yr 


1.2 yrs (reading) 


B-l 


6 


44 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, 3,4,1 


.8 yr 


1.0 yr (vocabu- 
lary) 


B-l 


6 


44 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, 3,4,1 


.8 yr 


.4 yr (reading) 


C-6 


3-4 


15 


6 mos. 


Durrell-Sullivan Read- 6 mos. 
ing Achievement Test 


5 mos. med. gain 
(reading) 


C-7 


2 


21 


5 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve 
ment Tests 


- 5 mos . 


8 mos. (total 
achievement ) 


C-7 


3 


14 


5 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 5 mos. 
ment Tests 


8 mos. (total 
achievement 
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Till Amftntary Grades Language Achievement ( cont . ) 



Town 
Classif . 
and Proj. 
Desig- 
nation 


Grade No, of 
Level Pupils 
Tested Tested 


Elapsed 
Time 
Between 
Test Adm. 


Name of Test, Form 


Gain 

Normally 

Expected Interpreted Test 
For All Gain and Subject 
Children Area 


C-7 


4 


11 


5 mos. 


California Achieve- 
ment Test 


5 mos. 


10 mos (total 
achievement) 


C-7 


5 


15 


5 mos. 


California Achieve- 
ment Test 


5 mos. 


8 mos (total 
achievement) 


C-7 


6 


12 


5 mos. 


California Achieve- 
ment Test 


5 mos. 


9 mos (total 
achievement) 


C-13 


2-6 




4 mos. 


Gates Advanced 
Primary Reading 


4 mos. 


.3 yr (grade 
level reading) 


C-14 


3-6 




8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skill 


8 mos. 


13 mos (vocab- 
ulary) 


C-16 


2-8 


51 


5 mos. 


Gates Primary Reading 
Test 


5 mos. 


8 mos (reading) 


D-l 


1 


30 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


7 mos. 


6 mos. (reading) 


D-l 


2 


22 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


7 mos. 


5 mos. (reading) 


D-l 


3 


31 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


• 7 mos . 


6 mos. (reading) 


D-l 


4 


34 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


. 7 mos. 


6 mos. (reading) 


D-l 


5 


22 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


- 7 mos . 


3 mos. (reading) 


D-l 


6 


25 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


- 7 mos. 


6 mos. (reading) 


D-l 


3 


31 


7 mos.- 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


- 7 mos . 


6 mos. (English) 


D-l 


4 


34 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve* 
ment Test, A,C 


- 7 mos . 


2 mos. (English) 


D-l 


5 


22 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve 
ment Test, A,C 


- 7 mos. 


2 mos. (English) 


D-6 


2-4 


37 


5 mos. 


Durrell-Sullivan Read- 5 mos. 
ing Achievement Test, 


2 mos. (reading) 



A,B, 



Elementary Grades Language Achievement (cont.) 
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Town 
Classif . 
and Proj. 
Desig- 
nation 


Elapsed 

Grade No. of Time 
Level Pupils Between 
Tested Tested Test Adm. 


Gain 

Normally 
Expected 
For All 

Name of Test, Form Children 


Interpreted Test 
Gain and Subject 
Area 


D-10 


4-8 


82 


2 mos. 


Gates Reading Survey 2 mos. 

1,2 


4 mos. (vocabu- 
lary) 


D-10 




82 


2 mos. 


Gates Reading Survey 2 mos. 

1,2 


2 mos. (comb, 
speed, vo cab, and 
comprehension) 


D-14 


3 


10 


10 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 10 mos. 
ment Test, Reading, A,D 


3 mos. (reading) 


D-14 


4 


10 


10 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve— 10 mos. 
ment Test, Reading, A,D 


3 mos. (reading) 


D-U 


3 


10 


10 mos. 


Gates Primary Reading, 10 mos. 
I,II 


7 mos. (reading) 


D-14 


5 


7 


10 mos. 


Stanford Achievement 10 mos. 
Tc-ct: Reading, I, II 


4 mos. (reading) 


D-14 


6 


10 


±0 mos. 


Stanford Achievement 10 mos. 
Test: Reading, I, II 


6 mos. (reading) 


E-l 


4 


50 


5 mos. 


Gilmore Oral Reading 5 mos. 

Test, A,B 


1.5 yr (reading) 


E-2 


3-9 


31 


2 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 2 mos. 
ment Test 


4 mos. (word 
knowledge) 


E-2 


3-9 


31 


2 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 2 mos. 
ment Test 


3 mos. (reading) 


High School Language Achievement 


A-6 


10 


167 


4 mos. 


Gates Reading Survey, 2 


1.3 yr (reading 
grade level) 


B-l 


7 


25 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, 3,4,1 .8 yr 


.6 yr (vocabu- 
lary) 


B-l 


7 


25 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic .8 yr 

Skills, 3,4,1 


.6 yr (reading) 


B-l 


8 


19 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic .8 yr 

Skills, 3,4,1 


•9 yr (vocabu- 
lary) 


B-l 


8 


19 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic .8 yr 

Skills, 3,4,1 


.8 yr (reading) 



High School Language Achievement (cont.) 
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Town 
Classif . 
and Proj. 
Desig- 
nation 


Grade No. of 
Level Pupils 
Tested Tested 


Elapsed 
Time 
Between 
Test Adm. 


Name of Test, Form 


Gain 

Normally 

Expected Interpreted Test 
For All Gain and Subject 
Children Area 


C-4 


9-12 




4 mos. 


California Reading Test 4 mos. 6 mos. (reading) 


C-7 


7 


4 


5 mos. 


California Achievement 
Test 


5 mos. 8 mos. (total 
achievement) 


C-10 


9 


30 


5 mos. 


Gates Reading Survey 
I,II 


5 mos. 1 yr (reading 
ability) 


C-10 


10 


10 


5 mos. 


Gates Reading Survey 
I,II 


5 mos. .6 yr (reading 
ability) 


C-10 


9 


30 


5 mos. 


Morrison McCall 
Spelling Scale 


5 mos. ,2 yr (spelling) 


C-10 


10 


10 


3 mos. 


Morrison McCall 
Spelling Scale 


5 mos. .4 yr (spelling) 


Arithmetic Achievement 


A-5 


3 


49 


6 mos. 


Metropolitan Achievement 6 mos. 1.3 yrs (arith. 
Tests (Control group computation) 

comparative data were 
available) 


C-14 


3 


38 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skill 


8 mos. 7 mos. (arith- 
metic) 


C-14 


5 


39 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skill 


8 mos. 7 mos. (arith- 
metic) 


C-14 


6 


40 


8 mos. 


Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skill 


8 mos. 10 mos. (arith- 
metic) 


D-l 


1 


30 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


7 mos. 8 mos. (arith- 
metic) 


D-l 


2 


22 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


7 mos. 8 mos. (arith- 
metic) 


D-l 


3 


31 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


7 mos. 8 mos. (arith- 
metic) 


D-l 


4 


34 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


7 mos. 8 mos. (arith- 
metic) 


D-l 


5 


22 


7 mos. 


Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, A,C 


7 mos. 5 mos. (arith- 
metic) 
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Findings of Standardized Test Results 



1. Sixb y percent (60$) of all standardized test results indicate 
a gain by project children beyond that normally expected for 
all children for the period of time elapsing between test 
administrations . 

2. Five percent (5$) of all standardized test results indicate 
a g ain by project children normally expected for all 
children for the period of time elapsing between test 
administrations . 

3. Thirty-five percent (35$) of all standardized test results 
indicate a gain by project children less than expected for 
all children for the period of time elapsing between test 
administrations . 

4. On the basis of standardized test results, preschool efforts 
showed the highest percentage (75$) of "gain beyond that 
normally expected" followed by elementary arithmetic (67$), 
elementary grade language (60$), and high school lan- 
guage (45$). 



Pro.lect Effectiveness Ratings 

All projects were given an effectiveness rating. Ratings 
depended upon local school district personnel interpretation of 
project results; State Department personnel considerations of 
results in terms of research design level and measuring instru- 
ment indications; and the appraisal of State Department consul- 
tants. 

Projects were judged as making: (1) substantial progress, 
(2) some progress, or (3) little or no progress toward project 
objectives. The "little or no progress" rating depended 
heavily upon the appraisal of local school district personnel. 
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Table 9 shows project effectiveness ratings by major 
grade level of youth served for eleven projeot sub-groupings 
and for a composite of all projects. Actually, most projects 
spanned more grade levels than the classifications given in 
Table 9. For the purpose of this analysis, each project was 
designated aa to the g*ede span in which most of the project youth 
were served. 



TABLE 9 



EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS FCR ELEVEN TYPES OF PROJECTS 
1. Reading, Language Arts, and Oral Language Programs 



PreK Grades Grades Grades Grades 

& K 1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 Total 



Substantial Progress Made 
Some Progress Made 
Little or No Progress 



6 

22 

1 



2. Basic Skill Help or Tu toring Programs 
Substantial Progress Made 3 

Some Progress Made 
Little or No Progress 



21 

1 



3. Counseling and Ancillary Services 
Substantial Progress Made 
Some Progress Made 
Little or No Progress 



2 

5 



4 

7 



4 

4 

1 



3 

4 



1 

5 



1 

2 



1 

1 



12 

26 

1 



7 

20 

3 



5 

12 

0 



o 



4. Preschool Programs 





PreK 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 






& K 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


Substantial Progress Made 


5 










5 


Some Progress Made 


7 










7 


Little or No Progress 












0 


5. Arithmetic Programs 














Substantial Progress Made 




1 




1 


1 


3 


Some Progress Made 




2 


1 


1 




4 


Little or No Progress 












0 


6. Teacher Aide Emphasis 














Substantial Progress Made 




2 








2 

t 


Some Progress Made 




4 








4 


Little or No Progress 












0 



7. Preparations For A Second Year of Services to Youth 

Substantial Progress Made 
Some Progress Made 

Little or No Progress 



(6 towns used their entitlements 
for preparation and planning purposes. 
These projects were not rated) 
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8. Trip Centered Emphasis 



PreK Grades 


Grades Grades 


Grades 




& K 1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Total 


Substantial Progress Made 


1 


1 




2 


Some Progress Made 


1 


m 

X 




2 


Little or No Progress 








0 


9. Language Help Programs for Non-English Speaking Pupils 








Substantial Progress Made 








0 


Some Progress Made 1 




1 


1 


3 


Little or No Progress 1 








1 


10. T .Jork Experience or Prevocational Programs 










Substantial Progress Made 




1 


1 


2 


Some Progress Made 






2 


2 


Little or No Progress 








0 



11. Creative Arts (Drama, Art- Music) and Physical Education 
Substantial Progress Made 2 

Some Progress Made 1 1 

Little or No Progress 



2 

2 

0 
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4 



1 



12. Composite of All Projects 





FreK 
& K 


Grades 

1-3 


Grades 

4—6 


Grades 

7-9 


Grades 

10«12 


Total 


Substantial Progress Made 


5 


14 


14 


4 


3 


40 


Some Progress Made 


7 


35 


18 


15 


7 


82 


Little or No Progress 


0 


3 


1 


0 


1 


5 


Total of Projects Rated 


12 


52 


33 


19 


11 


127 


Projects Not Rated 




5 






1 


6 



TOTAL (All Projects) 



102 



31 



133 



4 
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Findings of Project Effectiveness Eatings 



1. Thirty-one percent (31$) of all projects were given a rating 
of ’'substantial progress made” toward project objectives. 

2. Sixty-five percent ( 65 %) of all projects were given a rating 
of "some progress made” toward project objectives. 

3. Four percent (4%) of all projects were given a rating of 
"little or no progress made” toward project objectives. 

4. Of the prevalent types of projects, preschool programs had 
the highest percentage (42%) of "substantial progress made" 
ratings followed by reading (3$), counseling and ancillary 
services (30$), and basic skill help and tutoring programs (23%). 

5. Seventy percent (70%) of all projects served youth in grade 
levels 1 through 6. 

6. Seventy percent (70%) of all ratings designated as "sub- 
stantial progress made" toward project objectives were given 
to projects serving youth in grade levels 1 through 6. 



School Grade Promotion Statistics 

Eighty (80) of 112 towns implementing P.A. 523 projects 
provided school grade promotion statistics for school year 1965-66 
for project children and youth. Evaluation reports indicated 
that 25,731 children and youth were promoted to the next grade 
level. The total number of project youth for which school grade 
promotion statistics have been provided represent 54% of the total 
youth served in all P.A. 523 projects. Most project youth for 
which school grad® promotion statistics were not provided were 
from large towns or cities. 



TABLE 10 



SCHOOL GRADE PROMOTION STATISTICS FOR PROJECT YOUTH 











No. of 


No. of 










Project 


Project 










Youth 


Youth Not 




No. of Towns 




No. of Project 


Promoted 


Promoted 


No. of Towns 


Reporting 


Total Youth Youth For Which For 


For 


With Approved School-Pro- 


Served By 


Promotion 


65-Sb 


65-66 


P.A. 523 


motion 


P.A. 523 


Statistics Were School 


School 


Projects 


Statistics 


Projects 


Available 


Year 


Year 



112 80 51,741 28,033 25,731 2,302 

Promotion Rate = 92 % 



No statewide data could be found which would provide a 
meaningful comparison for further analysis of the promotion 
rate for project youth for fiscal year 1966. However, begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1967, statewide promotion data will become 
available for comparison purposes. 
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Dropout Statistics 



School personnel were aeked to give the number of youth 
served by their pretests n&UKtaw «ad these who ocmfclimd in 
school upon reaching their 16th birthday during the 1965-66 
school year. 

Approximately sixty (60) P.A. 523 projects served youth 
in grade levels 7,S,9,10,11> or 12. However, only thirty (30) 
projects had a major emphasis for youth in 7jS,9jlO,H, or 12. 

Table 11 gives project youth dropout statistics reported 
by school personnel from twenty-three (23) towns (all towns 
providing dropout data). 



TABLE 11 



PROJECT YOUTH DROPOUT STATISTICS 



No. of Project 



No. of Towns 
Reporting 



Dropout Data 
For Project 
Youth 



No. of Project 



Youth Continuing 



In School Upon 

Rea chin; Their 
loth Birthday 



No. of Project Youth in grades 
Youth Withdraw- 7-12 for Which 
ing Upon Reach- Dropout Statis- 
ing Their 16th tics Have Been 
Birthday Reported 



23 



936 

Project Youth dropout rate = 2 % 



44 



2160 



Comparative data were drawn from "End of Year School Reports 
(4-66)" (based on Connecticut School Register data) for the same 
towns for which grades 7-12 dropout figures had been obtained. 

Table 12 gives town-wide dropout statistic^ for the towns reporting 
project youth dropout statistics. 



TABLE 12 



TOWN-WIDE DROPOUT STATISTICS 



No. of Towns 



For Which 
Town-wj.de 
Dropout 



No. of Town 
Youth With- 
drawing Upon 



No. of Town 
Youth in 
Grades 7-12 
(El + E2) 



Statistics 
Have Been 
Given 



Reaching Their 
16th Birthday 
(W5) 



23 



1268 



68,202 



Town wide dropout rate = 2 % 
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Continuing Education Statistics 

School personnel were asked to give the number of youth 
served by their projects who had taken action to continue education 
following high school graduation. Continuing education following 
high school was defined as post-graduate work, junior college, 
college, university, vocational or technical institute, or 
nursing school. 

Twelve projects served twelfth grade youth in fiscal year 
1966. Continuing education statistics were provided by all 
twelve towns. Table 13 shows the number of youth reported as 
continuing their education beyond high school. 



TABLE 13 

PROJECT YOUTH CONTINUING EDUCATION 



No. of Towns 

Reporting 

Continuing 

Education 

Statistics 



No. of Project Youth 
Who Have Taken Action 
To Continue Education 
Following High School 
Graduation 



No. of Project 
Youth Who Have 
Not Taken Action 
To Continue Educa~ 
tion Following High 
School Graduation 



12 



100 



82 






4 



* 
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Findings Related To Promotion, Dropout, and Continuing Education Statistics 



The following major findings were secured from the data presented 
in the preceding section of this report: 



1. The promotion rate of project youth was found to be 92 percent. 

2. The project youth dropout rate was found to be 7 $ which was 

the same dropout percentage found for all the youth of the town. 

3. Ninety-five percent ( 95 %) of all project youth becoming 16 
years of age during the school year continued their schooling. 

4. Sixty-percent of the project youth in the twelfth grade have 
taken action to continue their education following graduation 
from a secondary school. 



Most and Least Successful Project Components 

School personnel were asked to describe the most successful 
and the least successful activities or components, and to list 
any problems that were encountered in implementing or operating 
their projects. 

Responses to the ’’most successful components” were obtained 
from seventy-three (73) project evaluations, and responses from 
the "least successful component or problems" were obtained from 
eighty-two (82) project evaluations. 

Responses were summarized into brief statements and 
classified into appropriate groupings. Table 14 shows a breakdown 
of the categories of comments for most and least successful project 
components as well as problems for all projects for which comments to 
these questions were submitted. 



TABUS 14 



M3ST ADD LEAST SUCCESSFUL PROJECT COMPONENTS 



Most Successful Project Components 


Incidence Reported 


Success In field trips, instructional aids, indi- 
vidual and small group instruction and similar 


58 


program elements 


Successful program types, i.e., reading, library 
help, work study, and pre school programs 


22 


Success with parents and staff 


18 


wucc-^iul v©uth interest indicators such as 
attitude change 


9 


Least Successful Project Coir^onents 


Incidence Reported 


Lack of interstaff communication and difficulty 
in obtaining staff 


33 


Least successful program activities 


29 


Scheduling and transportation problems 


13 


Supplier shortages, evaluation, and inadequate 
facilities 


13 


Lack of parental participation 


11 
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Two hundred and two (202) total responses from school 
personnel concerning most and least successful project components 
were summarized. The following outline describes in greater 
detail the specific comments of respondents (figures following 
items indicate the number of times the item was reported). 



I Most Successful Project Component Responses 



1 , Program arrangements and techniques; Field trips (20), 
instructional aids ( 16) ; individual or small group in- 
struction (15); effective visiting guest speakers ( z )> 
flexible bussing arrangements; diagnosing learning problem 
thru testing; development of a weekly theme; camping; and 
informal class discussions* 

2. Pfl-r pnt and staff success : Home visitations most rewarding; 

PTA attendance increased 9 times; parent involvement; 
strong parent support; parent conference; contact and 
support from homes; services of community volunteers; soci 
worker’s progress in working with parents; parents suppo 
the program; school-family liaison inproved; positive ^ 
parental reaction; instrumental in getting Headstart ini- 
tiated in the community; parent-teacher relations; addi- 
tional teachers in overcrowded schools; classroom teacher 
cooperation, staff interest and dedication; flexibility in 
deployment of resource teachers; and better coordination 
between Dept, of Health and Dept* of Education. 

Success in yro^ ms other than communication skill activitie s: 
PreK programs (2 ); work study and experience (2); evening 
library study; summer library activity; evening science 
program; motor-learning activities; social work and medical 
services; dimensional art work; and clinic team efforts. 

4. S'"-™" » to communication skill program^ Listening a ctivit,ies; 
summer school reading; language arts; language for non-English 
speaking youth; growth in independent reading; speaking an 
writing s kill unit; reading and math; remedial reading 
achievement ; drill in sight vocabulary; and good results with 
youth having minor reading handicaps. 

5. Rnenessful youth interest indicators : proved attitudes 

of youth toward school work (2); and youths' attitude 
change toward teachers (2). 
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II Least Successful Project Component Responses 



1. Least successful program activities ? (General) No follow- 
thru after counseling; activities requiring no active 
participation from youth; use of discussion method with 
upper grade youth; youth unw il l in g to participate in 
ongoing school activities; long trips tired elementary 
children; traditional lessons; lessons similar to those 
employed during the school day; text drill exercises; 
lack of motivation; segregated groups difficult to 
handle; large groups difficult to handle; creativity 
exercises; remedial activities requiring an attention 
span of over 30 minutes; high incidence of absence among 
youth; and eratic attendance. 

• (Reading efforts) Traditional phonic analysis procedures; 
unable to interest junior high youth in recreational 
reading; minimal achievement in reading with children 
severely handicapped in reading achievement; using middle 
grade reading materials with upper grade youth; routine 
basal approach in reading; attempting to augment reading 
skills by simply using books; and attempts to motivate 
youth to read for recreational purposes. 

(After-school efforts) After-school program seemed to 
disassociate school and the project; fatigue of youth 
attending after school sessions; evening library 3tudy; 
students unable to attend after-school hours; after-school 
study; after school library extention; and after-school 
transportation problems. 

2. Lack of interstaff communication Poor project staff- 
regular staff communications; lack of communication with 
classroom teachers; communications between regular staff 
and project staff could have been better; lack of commu- 
nication with teachers in other parts of town; communications 
between teachers and administration; classroom teachers 
wanted to be involved; meetings between project staff and 
regular staff did not bring about needed coordination; 
communication between regular staff and project teachers; 
rescheduling teachers during school year; adverse teacher 
reaction; inexperience of new staff; project staff person 
found inadequate; teachers objected to children being 

taken from their classroom; teachers were reluctant to 
release children from regular class scheduled; some 
teachers found it difficult to accept the "busy atmos- 
phere" about the project center; classroom teachers 
expected miracles; difficult to get regular teachers for 
after school program; » and lack of coordination between 
school and community businesses and industry. 
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3. Inability to procure staff; . Too few teachers for the number 
of youth served; difficult to obtain a large number of 
teachers for summer project; acquisition of personnel; staff 
too small; additional staff needed to work with parents and 
children; project too much for small staff; lack of personnel} 
unable to procure staff; personnel procurement problems; could 
not get staff for home visitations; procurement of speech 
staff; procuring ancillary staff; difficult to hire staff in 
the middle of the year; unable to hire a speech therapist; 
needed a social worker; and needed psychologist and social worker. 

4. Sched ulin g a nd transportation problems ; Difficulties in 
scheduling trips (2)5 short duration of project (3)> scheduling 
problems; scheduling youth for counseling; scheduling children; 
grouping youth of widely differing age levels; scheduling^ 
difficulties for out-of-the-classroom interventions; bussing 
children into the program; transporting youth from all areas 
of town; and transportation took too much time. 

5. Lack of parental involvement : Lack of contact with parents; 

lack of parental involvement with preK; lack of parental 
involvement; unable to get parents to participate; need 
better parent-teacher cooperation; parent communication; 
difficulty in getting parents to attend conferences; parent 
conferences were poorly attended; needed more home contact; 
parents did not attend weekly sessions; and lack of parental 
involvement . 

6. SuppT A er shortages, evaluation problems, inad equate facilities: 
Slowness in receiving materials; inability to obtain materials; 
materials and supplies not available soon enough; suppliers 
unable to deliver the goods; slow shipment of materials; lack 
of equipment; interpreting creative thinking tests; pre and 
post testing over too short a period during summer months, no 
baseline data for evaluation; setting up evaluation; space 
problems; inadequate space; and inappropriate facilities. 



Findings of Most and Least Successful Project Components 
Findings related to the comments of school personnel concerning 
the most successful aspects of their projects are: 

1. Field trips, instructional aids, and individual and 
rnnaii group instruction accounted for 58 percent of 
all responses. 
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2. Reading, language arts, library study, and other types of 
program activities accounted for 22 percent of all responses. 

3. Parent and staff support accounted for 18 percent of all 
responses. 

4. Other comments accounted for 2 percent of all responses. 



Findings Related to Comments made by school personnel about 
problems or the least successful aspects of their projects are: 



1. Lack of interstaff communication and difficulty in obtaining 
staff accounted for 33 percent of all responses. 

2, Routine lessons or exercises, after-school efforts, and 
attempting to improve reading by traditional procedures 
accounted for 30 percent of all responses. 

3* Problems of scheduling and transportation accounted for 
13 percent of all responses. 

4* Supplier shortages, evaluation problems, and inadequate 
facilities accounted for 13 percent of all responses. 

5. Lack of parental participation accounted for 11 percent 
of all responses. 
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PART III 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Restatement of the Purpose of P.A. 523 



The purpose of Public Act 523 legislation was to assist I 

local school districts of Connecticut to extend educational 
opportunities to children and youth who are socially economically, 
or environmentally disadvantaged. 



Summary of Ma*or Findings 



Data related to standardized test results secured from 
local school districts indicate the following: 



1. Sixty percent (60$£) of all standardized test results 
indicate a gain by project children beyond that normally 
expected for all children for the period of time 
elapsing between test administrations. 

2. Five percent (5$) of all standardized test results 
indicate a gain by project children normally expected 
for all children for the period of time elapsing 
between test administrations. 

3. Thirty-five percent {35%) of all standardized test 
results indicate a gain by project children less than 
expected for all children for the period of time 
elapsing between test administrations. 

4. On the basis of standardized test results, preschool 
efforts showed the highest percentage {75%) of 
"gain beyond that normally expected" followed by 
elementary arithmetic (67^), elementary grade language (60%), 
and high school language {U5%) • 
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Data related to the ratings of project e ffectiveness 
indicate the followings 



1. Thirty-one percent (31/0 of projects were given 

a rating of "substantial progress made" toward project 
objectives. 

2. Sixty-five percent (65/0 of all projects were given 

a rating of "some progress made" toward project objectives. 

3» Four percent (4/0 of all projects were given a rating. 

of "little or no progress made" toward project objectives. 

4* Of the prevalent types of projects, preschool programs 
had the highest percentage ( 1 #%) of "substantial 
progress made" ratings followed by reading (30%) > 
counseling and ancillary services (30%), and basic 
skill help and tutoring programs (23%) . 

5. Seventy percent (7050 of all projects served children 
in grade levels 1 through 6. 

6. Seventy percent (70%) of all ratings designated as 
"substantial progress made toward project objectives" 
were given to projects serving youth in grade levels 

1 through 6. 



Data related to promotion, dropout, ctnd conti nuing education 
statistics indicate the following ; 



1. The promotion rate of project youth was found to be 
92 percent. 

2. The project youth dropout rate was found to be 2 % 
which was the same dropout percentage found for all 
the youth of the town. 



3. Ninety-five percent ( 95 %) of all project youth becoming 
16 years of age during the school year continued their 
schooling. 

4. Sixty-percent ( 60 %) of project youth in the twelfth 
grade have taken action to continue education following 
their graduation from a secondary school. 



Data related to the "most and least successful aspects M 
of projects as reported by local school district personnel 
indicate the following : 



1. Field trips, instructional aids, and individual and 
small group instruction accounted for 5# percent of 
the "most successful" responses. 

2. Reading, language arts, library study, and other 
types of program activities accounted for 22 percent 
of the "most successful" responds. 

3* Parent and staff support accounted for 18 percent of 
the "most successful" responses. 

4. Other comments accounted for 2 percent of the 
"most successful" responses. 

5. Lack of interstaff communication and difficulty in 
obtaining staff accounted for 33 percent of the 
"least successful" responses. 

6. Routine lessons or exercises, after-school efforts, 
and attempting to improve reading by traditional 
procedures accounted for 30 percent of the 

"least successful" responses. 

7. Problems of scheduling and transportation accounted for 
13 percent of the "least successful" responses. 

8. Supplier shortages, evaluation problems, and inadequate 
facilities accounted for 13 percent of the "least 
successful" responses. 

9. Lack of parental participation accounted for 11 percent 
of the "least successful" responses. 
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Conclusions 



During fiscal year 1966, the initial year in ■which 
educational programs for deprived children and youth were 
implemented and operated under the provisions of An Act 
Concerning State Aid for Disadvantag e d Children _(P»A« 
the data provided by the local school districts justify the 
following conclusions: 



1. The evaluation of projects developed by the local school 
districts under the provisions of P.A. 523 P r ® vl f s 
evidence that the educational achievement of deprived 
children and youth is being improved. 



2. The school personnel of Connecticut feel that the 
vast majority (96$) of the ^educational programs 
implemented and operated under the provisions of 
P.A. 523 have made substantial progress or some ^ 
progress in Improving the educational opportunities 
of deprived children and youth. 



3. The evaluation of projects developed by the local 
school districts under the provisions of P.A. w 
supports the premise that the most substantial progress 
from compensatory education is derived from 
designed for preschool or elementary school children. 
Further, the majority of all projects developed under 
the provisions of P.A. 523 served children in the 
early years of their education. 



4. There are indications from the data that P.A. 523 has 
been instrumental in improving the promotion and^ 
retention rates of deprived youth. Further, it is 
possible that some programs funded by P.A. 523 have 
encouraged deprived youth to become interested in 
post— secondary edn cation • 
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CONNECTICUT STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Division of Instructional Services 
Hartford 



To : Superintendent of Schools 

From*. Wallace Roby, Office of Program Development 

Subject: Annual Evaluation *f Title I, P.L. 89-10 and P.A. 523 Projects •- 



This letter with the attached evaluation report form is being sent 
at this early date to acquaint appropriate school personnel with the 
types of data to be requested for P.L. 89-10 and P.A. 523 projects and 
to provide sufficient time for planning summary evaluation reports. Al- 
though the past school-year has been for many school systems a "tooling 
up" or "phasing in" period, it is expected that a serious attempt will 
be made to evaluate the stated objectives of each project. Most cer- 
tainly, all projects can furnish "status" types of evaluation data. 

It seems worthwhile to point out the following needs underlying 
the data requested in the attached form. 

1. Some information is needed by tne U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to provide a national picture of the effects of 
Title I, P.L. 89-10 programs. 

2. Some information is needed to insure that the funds 
provided under P.A. 523 and Title I of P.L. 89-10 are 
being used to provide programs intended by the cate- 
gorical nature of the legislation. 

3. Most important, some information is requested to insure 
that professional educators on local and state levels 
are seriously evaluating the programs they have estab- 
lished to assist deprived children and youth. 

U. All school systems mu; t furnish the Connecticut State 
Department of Education no later than September 1, 1966, 
an evaluation report (one for each project) in order to 
secure project funding for the 1966-67 school year. 
Hopefully, evaluation reports for projects not extending 
into the summer months will be completed and forwarded 
by July 15, 1966 . 

5# Cara should be given to reading the statements given on 
the attached report form. Answer all items with the ex- 
ception of those which do not apply to your projects. 
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Our office has made every attempt to request only vital informa- 
tion, which requires repeating for accuracy and is not available in the 
records of our Department# It is hoped that you will contact the major 
consultant of the State Department of Education assigned to work with 
your community and secure his assistance in evaluating this year*s 
project as well as securing renewal funds for the coming school year. 
Naturally, we would like to help in every way possible and would wel- 
come the opportunity to be of assistance* • 

Please feel free to criticize the attached evaluation report and 
make any suggestions which would improve its effectiveness. 



Enc. 



SUMMARY EVALUATION OF P.A. #523 AND TITLE I, P.L. 89-10 PROGRAMS 

FOR FISCAL YEAR 1966 



Project Director pate Evaluation was submitted 



Project Evaluator Source of Project Funds 

P.L. 89-10 

P.A. 523 

Both 



I COMPREHENSIVE DATA (Submit data for this section directly on this 

form) 

!• Project Numbe r Town or cooperating town s 



2. Give an unduplicated count (eliminate double counting) of public 
school children and youth served by the approved projects. 

3. What were the approximate hours per week of services provided for 
each child or youth participating in the project? 



U. What was the duration in weeks of project services? _______ 

5. Give the actual number of all children (include non-public school 
children if any) by grade level benefitting directly from project 
services • 



Preschool 


K 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Other 
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If a Title I project or a component of a Title I project is 
Doing reported, list below the attendance areas in your school 
district that have been identified for project services. 



List below the criteria used to select children for services 
of the project being reported. 



gQPrPU blic. school children and youth were served by the 
project, provide the data requested below: 

A. Give an unduplicated count of non-public school children 

and youth served in approved programs. 

B. How many non-public school children and youth participated 

in approved programs on public school premises on a before 
school or after school basis? (Example; non-public 
school children attending public school after the close of 
the regularly scheduled classes). 

C. How many non-public school children and youth participated 
in approved programs on non-public school grounds only? 



D. How many non-public school children and youth participated 

in approved programs on other than public or non-public 
school premises? 

E. How many non-public school children and youth were provided 

services through a dual enrollment arrangement (both public 
and non-public school pupils in the same classroom during 
the regular school day)? 



II NARRATIVE EVALUATION (Submit narrative data for this section on 

separate 8|- x 11 paper and attach to the 
back of this report). 

1. Restate and evaluate the objectives of the project which are 
directly related to changes expected of children and youth 
receiving project services. Include the following where appli- 
cable and be specific. 

A. Restatement of each objective 

B. Method of evaluation of each objective 

1. Type of instrument or technique used (if instru- 
ment is standardized give name, form, level if 
any, and date published). 

2. By whom constructed (if techniques and instruments 
were developed specifically for this project, in- 
clude sample copies). 

3. When was the instrument used in the project (Ex- 
amples: Beginning and end, weekly assessment, at 

the close of the program, etc.) 

4. With whom was the instrument used (Examples: All 

of the youth served ty the project, a sample of 
children representative of each grade level ... 
if a sample was used, give number of children and 
method used in identifying the sample, etc.) 
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C, Evaluation of the oroject objectives 

1. State findings secured from project e ^ al ‘ ua ^ on J;?® n “’ 
tifying units of measure used. (Example: The uni 
being reported might be a grade equivalent scorejg 
5.6 which might be defined as a score representative 
of typical pupils in the fifth grade at the end of 
the sixth month). 

2. Interpret the findings secured from project evaluation 

References Evalu ating „Fr of r ams Approved J]n de rjr .itle I 

L aw 89-10 , Connecticut State department of Education, 

November 23 > 1965. 

2. Describe the most successful activities or components of the 
project. 

3. Describe the least successful activities or components of the 
project. Also7"list any problems that were encountered in im- 
plementing and/or operating the project. 

4. List the procedures employed to develop or increase professional 
staff required to provide project services. 



XII GE FERAL fFOJjCT EVALPATICr (Submit data for this section directly on 
— this form) 

1 a List the number of youth served by the project who withdrew ^ 
from school upon reaching the 16th birthday during the schoo- 

year of 1965-66. — 

b. Ust the number of youth directly served by the . p ^j£gL.Vho 
continued in school upon reaching their 16th birthoay curing 

the 1965-66 school year. * *• 
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2 a. List the number of children and youth directly,, served, by 

the project who were promoted to the next grade level for 
the school year of 1966-67. 

b. List the number of children and youth directly served by 
the project who were not promoted to the next grade level 
for the 1966-67 school year, - 

3 a. List the number of youth directly served ty the project 

who have indicated a desire and have taken action to con- 
tinue education following high school graduation, (Con- 
tinuing education beyond high school includes post-graduate 
work, junior college, college, university, vocational or 
technical institute, or nursing school.) 

b. List the number of youth directly served by the. .project 
who completed high school, but do not intend or have not 
taken action to continue education beyond high school. 



3/21/66 




